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accounted for barely a quarter of the monastic
wealth of England. The whole thing was arranged
after a fashion which testified highly to Crom-
well's ability, for it was so worked that things
should lead on from one step to another until
all the monastic and conventual life of England
was destroyed.
The first step was merely to take an inventory
and to begin an examination into the alleged
irregularities of certain houses; the next was to
declare a policy of confiscation for the smaller
houses, on the plea that they were generally
badly managed and often corrupt But while this
was going on there was no hint of attack on
monasticism as a religious principle or on the
monastic wealth as a whole. The heads of
the great houses acquiesced in the movement.
Monks and nuns from the smaller houses were
drafted into the larger houses, and Cromwell
gave it to be understood that the money taken
from the suppressed small houses would be used
for pious purposes.
Then came the last step. No law was made
compelling the surrender of the great houses, like
the law that had been made to compel the sur-
render of the smaller ones. Some were seized
on the plea that they had been treasonable, in
others the Abbot was heavily bribed to surrender
his house peacefully to the King, in others some